This pilot simulation was developed at the ROTC instructor groups at the 
University of Wisccnsin-Miluaukee, University of Wisconsin-Madifjon and Marquette 
University. Tne research extension reported here vao intended to provide for 
further development, 'field application and testing of the simulation package at 
representative ROTG campuses across the country. The overall objective was to 
provide a simulation that would te availahle for assessment and instructional 
purposes by all ROTC instructor groups on an optional basis. The proposed tasks 
included the development of (l) a, flexible simulation which is operational across 
a variety of ROTC instructor groups for both assessment and evaluation pxirposes , 
and (2) a multi-media training "systan for instructors in Senior ROTC groups who 
wish to utilize the simulation option, and (3) instrurcents for leadership assess- 
ment and skill improvement. _ 
Ob.lectives / 

Five major objectives were accomplished undsi- this contract: ^ 

1. Field testing and opsrationalizaticn of the revised simulation for use 
on representative ROTC campuses. After the simulation and assessment procedures 
were expanded and standardized, different instructional objectives, physical 
constraints and curriculum variations requried that a wide 'degree of addildonsl 

■ flexibility be built into the bisic simiLlation nodeli ' \ 

2. Refinement and "preliminary valiaation of the behavioral style rating 
scales. The behavioral criteria end rating scales were found to adequately 
differentiate participants along the dimensions of leadership, decisionr-raaking 
and interpersonal I skills at the instructor groups utilized,.for pilot testing. 
These devices were further modified and validated for wider application in t.h3 

• vigLTioiuj types of ROTC programs across the country. 

3. " Development and application of a miilti-medla training system for , 
instigating facaty in aise of the simulation end osBOsoment bs.tteiy. The train- 
ing system developed is self-sufficient in enabling an instructor 'to undersbaad 
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■INTRODUCTION 

previous research grant awarded to the principal investigator 
^ t • ' ^ • • ' ' ' ^ 

allowed- for the development, of a pilot simulation model which could 

he used hy ROTC units in assessing the leadership potential of 

officer candidates in turbulent- field environments. The simtaation 

environment was designed to provide- a hroad and complex sotting 

which wotad expose cadets to a variety. of military problems typical 

of those facing leaders at various levels of the military command 

structure. The setting allowed for assessment of decision-making, 

leadership and interpersonal skills applicable to a hroad range of 

military situations. Pilot assessment instruments were also 

developed based on objective behavioral criteria transpos'ed to peer 

and instructor rating forms. The ratings provided for evoluations 

of leadership, decision style, ability to cope 'with stress and • 

interpersonal effectiveness. 



. - ■ / 

This pilot sinrolation was developed at the ROTC instructor groups at the 
University of Wisccnsin-Milvaukee, University of Wisconsin-MaaiiJon and Marquette 
University. Tae research extension reported here vas intended to provide for 
further development, 'field application and testing of the simulation package at 
representative ROTG campuses across the country. The overall objective was to 
provide a sinuiatioii that would te availahle for assessment and instructional 
purposes hy all ROTO instructor groups on an optional basis. The proposed tasks 
included the development' of (l) a flexible simulation which is operational across 
a variety of ROTC instructor groups for both assessment and evaluation purposes, 
and (2) a multi-media training "system for instructors in Senior P.Ol'C groups who 
>rish to utilize the simulation option, and (3) instruKents for leadership assess- 
ment and sld.ll improvement. 
Ob.lectives / 

Five major objectives were accomplished undsf this contract: •- ^ 

1. Field testing and opsrationalization of the revised simulation for use 
on representative ROTC campuses. After the simulation and assessment procedures 
were expanded and standardized, different instructional objectives, physical 

» * 

constraints and curriculum variations requried that a wide degree of addit.ionel 
" flexibility be built into -'cha bisic simiaation model. i 

2. Refinement and "prelimTnary valiQation of the behavioral style rating 
scales. The behavioral criteria, end rating scales were found to adequately 
differentiate participants along the dimensions of leadership, ^decision'-making , 
and interpersonal/skills at the instructor groups utilized.fcr pilot testing. 
These devices were further modified and validated for vider application in tbs 

• vigLTioua types of ROTC programs across the country. 

3. " Development and application of a miilti-media training system for , 
insti^cting facaty in use of the simulation and osBosoment batteiy- The train- 
ing system developed is self-sufficient in anabling an instructor 'to underskaud 
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ell procedures and variations applica'ble to his evaluation and instructional 

r ■ 
needs in his specific situation. Written, audio and visual .instructions and 

demonstrations are provided. 

k. Followrup of the simulation's assessment capability. Although the "be- 
havioral criteria and rating scales have "been foxmd to differentiate among cadets 
along the previously mentioned dimensions, further testing for predictive and 
concurrent validity against other afield criteria such as advanced summer caiip 
performance, academic performance in other aspects of ^ the "ROTC program, or cai-eor 
performance after graduation is desirable^ This follow-up will' be conducted by 
•ARI representatives during \he svunmer of 1975 • 

VMeth od'oloCT' * • 

^ 1. " Field testinp: and operationalization. Five college campxises across 
. the country vere selected as field -test sites based on their representation of 
■\he different variations of ROTC programs. Campuses selected were Lojrola 
. University, Colorado State University North Georgia College, California Poly- 
technic State University, Eastern Kentucky University and Saint John's University. 
* rfs a resiAlt, the simulation was further, modified by the investigators so that 
it is appropriate for representative. program variations. 

2. ■ Instructor Training System.' .The instructor- training system was dcr/eicped 
to accompany the simulation. It consists of a color movie film documentary and 
written instructions. The written material includes 'the Instructor's Manual, 
^ Player's Manual, discussion guidelines /'leadership diagnosis manual, rating "scalea 

and other explanatory material.' ^The golor film documentary (l> provides exarai^les 

' ' ' • • s 

*of how to conduct each phase of the simulation and what variations the instruc'ior 
can expect; (2) provides examples of .the- various behavioral dimensions the in- 
"structor is expected to recognize in order to develop hia assessment skills; (3) • ' 
picovides a reliability and validity check of instructor aaoesement RktUx'; \ \) 
provides Examples -of modifications which paft he made to adapt the 8iiniiati< i "l^o 



specific ROTC unit si'tuatiohs. 

The instructors on the selected field test caiapune's* were trained through 
these processes. Evaluations of the training. system's* effectiveness were' 
solicited to validate its effectiveness. These instructors. are ^ow prepared 
to aid in the hroader dissemination of the siioulat'ion t<^*6ther interested ROTC 

groups . \ y . , ^ » 

3. . Refinement of Behavioral Style Rating. Scales'. This- was an ongoing - 
activity, which .was facilitated during the simulation test applications on the . 
representative ROTC campuses • This additional experience, and following statis- 
tical analyses, resulted ih-ahroader, jnore. reliahle and more valid "battery of- 
rating scales . . . ' * ^ , ' \ 

h. ' Follovr-up of' assessment 'capability , The primary follow-up data will 
he generated during the ROTC Advanced Summer Camp to determine^ the effectiveness 
.of the rating system in, assessing cadet capability for leMership. -..The- predicti^j 
variables will he scores on the behavioral assessment Scales. The criterion 
variables will be those currently utilized in the Advanced Siammer Camp. Othei\ 
criteria, -which will be utilized to test the predictive validity of the assens- 
ment instruments, include ROTC academic performance and career performance of . 
officers -afjber graduation. 

• ■ ' DESCRIPTION OF THE SIMULATION 

} 

The final version of the simulalsion was ^entitled Th^ Leadership Effective- 
ness Development Simulation (LEDS). The 'simuldtion enables participants to (l) 
develop leadership and interpersonal skills, and (2) 'exhibit realistic and relr- 
vant behaviors in these areas for diagnostic purposes. LEDS is not an atteirpt , 
to- teach tactical skilJLs . Even though the setting^ is a total military decinior 
situation which interrelates economic, socio-political, and tactical dimei?^»icrs , 
' it is' primarily a vehicle for the development .and evaluation of leade-csMp rnci 



\ 



interpersonal skilis. The combat setting is designed only to provide a relevant 

^ environment in vhich interpersonal skills can be learned and diagnosed. • ^ . 

'■ " ' <> • ' 

Learning Process 

Learning occurs in several ways. Participants^ learn from each other during 
the decision-making process as they perform the functions of decision makers and 
leaders.^ Self-ohservation and observation of others in these capacities provide 
additional opportunities for experiential learning. The instructor-conducted 
feedback sessions provide a reflective learning experience in behavioral skills. . 
Participants and instructors share with each' other r.elevant feelings and beKaviora: 
responses elicited during the simulation in a non- judgemental ^nd construcljive 
manner. Finally, a discussion <bf military content provides another type of • 
learning, experience. Problem solutions and the scoring technique utilized have 
been created by military officer - ROTC instructors to lend face reality to the 
simulation. Discussion of the. tactical combat problems is suggested as a 
secondary objective if time permi.ts. 

As an evaluation technique, the simulation method has been used extensive!;'' 
in industry, military, education and government settings. The LEDS provides 
situations which allow opportunities for diagnosing cadets' performance over a 
wide range of dimensions found in real leadership situations. Instructors are 
able to observe interpersonal skills in action. Through standardized conditions, 
observe -behavior can be validly diagnosed and legitimate comparisons made between 
different cadets. 

Setting. The simulation setting involves a battalion staff in a military 
advisory role to a provincial government and a complimentary rebel staff in, a 

small nation shortly after the end of a, civil war 'in which the combating forces 

« . - / . . • 

were openly backed by opposing world powers . ^ 

Two, four-men decision teams compete as Government, and Rebel ad^-isory tancs. 

* * ' I - 

They are provided with detailed maps of the peninsula nation* and the speci.?n 
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' province ,thoy operate in. Situational problems for the teams to solve and feed-- 
back on the outcomes ^j>£<prohlem solutions are provided by the game controller- 
The collate LEDS con be administered during four * 50 minute periods. The 
first session consists of an introduction and initial involvement in the simula- 
tion protjess. tPhe second period is entirely consumed by the simulat.ion experience 
In the third period, participants complete the simulation and \indertake the 
^ diagnostic function-. The final period is devoted W personal feedback.^ • 

. Physical Facilities. A large ?nap of Shamba peninsula provides the action 
center for each team, tt rests horizontally on the center of a table. Chairs 
,apd uniting space at the table are necessary for each team of four simulation 
participah'ts. Teams should be sepai-ated by "a partitit>n, or located in separate 
rooms, if possible. A player's manual must be studied by each partlciiJant' and 
controller in advance of the simulation. Map accessories^^ a supply of pla.nning, 
action and communication forms and grease pens are available to participants 
during the simulation. Finally, 'the g<me controller requires a supply of gam;^ 
and rating forms. Mher forms can he used before, during and after the sipulp.tion 
if research or rating- is being conducted (See Exhibit 1). 

Roles. Each team meriber is initially assignSd to one of four roles : 
"commander, economic specialist, military specialist, or socio-political specialist. 
Role descriptions indicate such player's area of expertise and responsibility. 
Interaction and Joint decision, making is emphasized. In order to allow all 
participants to (l) be evaluated ih the commander (leader) role, and (2)'-^er- 
ience all four dimensions of the situation, they are required to exchange roles 
four times during the simulation. 
• Simulation Operations.' The- simulation contains ten problems which the opposinr 
temns have opportunities to solve. The problems are of two -types. . The first 
* problem format describes a situation and requires the decisiW team to se?ect 
the best of three posaible alternatives. The second format piosenta a puocVe;-! 
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situation and reqiiires that team nembers create their own plan of action to re- 
solve the problem. A typical problem of this sort might be to prepare a defense 
plan for coii5)any headquarters which reportedly will he attacked by^nenor forces. 

Teams respond to the problems on planning, action, or communication forma. 
Communication forms may be utilized by either team at any time to relay or re-^ 

r. 

quest information from the controllers. All team output forms (planning, action, 
communication) are given to the. controller who responds with a message contingent 
input, or consequence, ^Consequence feedback is returned to each team after the 
controller evaluates their problem solution. These inputs include the outcomes 
of the team's decision (i.e., resulting action and resource change) and the 
reasons for these outcomes. ,The selection of consequence inputs is predetermined 
according to the "Problem-Consequence Schedule/' Problem outcomes are posted for 
teams to see as soon as both have completed the problem and the controller has 
scored it. 

Example of SimitLation Operations 

The action begins with the simultaneous delivery' of problems to each of the 
opposing teams. The situation for each problem is the same, but the specifics 
are adjusted to reflect each team's position. For example, the problem or 
scheduled input received by the Advisory Team representing the Union of North 
Hemispheric States,. WHIS/ might be: ' . 

A convoy to your location was ambushed. The* convoy commander has 
been seriously wounded; Lt. Ja,* Executive Officer, has requested 
immediate helicopter evacuation. 'Both sides are, exchanging sporadic 
small arms fire. There is a good possibility that the commander 
will die if he does not receive medical attention soon. Evaluate 
the situation and select a course of action. 

■ 

• * • 

The prpblem received simtataneously py the opposing, tean, the Batu Com'.i'ind 

Council representing the Free Republic of Shamba, FBS, would cbrrdspondingly po: 



'Your ambush has "beep successful so fa^:. Most of government ^ 
ammtinition has exploded^, government forces have siiffered some i 
casualties and vill'try and evacuate their wounded by helicopter 
as soon as possible. They might try and reinforce their position. 
Hovever, this will take about one hour before reinforcements 
arrive. Evaluate the situation and select a course of action. 

The two teams then analyze the problem and select one of three courses of 
action stated on the scheduled input card. Each team records the course of 
action it has selected on the action form supplied to them by the controller. 
The action form is delivered to the controller who scores each team* s solutio"!.. 

Upon receiving the co#leted action forms, the controller delivers to each 
team the appropriate feedback card which contains the consequences resulting 
from the course of action selected, the rationale for such consequences, and a ^ 
statement of resource outcome , i.e., the number of Resource Units gained or lc3t 
because of the course of action selected. * . 

For example^, in answer to ths helicopter evacuation problem, assume that, 
the UNHS Advisory Team chooses alternative one as the "best solution to the 
problem* They decide to: , , * 

approve the request for medical evacuation and send in a helicopter 

to pick up the wounded commander. ^ 

•rhe appropriate consequence card is delivered to the team ^ontaining the . 
following feedbaclc: ^ ' ^ " • 

Consequence: Helicopter sent to rescue wounded personnel in ambush 
has been shot down. ' , , 

Rationale: You should not send in a helicopt'er while there is still 
fighting. Don't jeopardize an entire helicopter crew to save one man. 
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Resoiirce Outcome: Your unsuccessful attempt to rescue the vounded 
effected your military and morale strength. This represents a ten 
Resource Unit loss. 

There is an appropriate feedbecKf card to correspond to each of the alterna- 
tives available to epoh team. When scores for both teams have Taeeu determined 
f©r a particxilar problem, the controller posts these scores on the blaokbooa'd 
•using the Resource Unit Eqviivalfency Rating S3r0^^m^^^^^^^^^_^____ 

ScorinK^ana-J^^Euitl^fif^'^iie^ Equiv alency Rating Systoa 




Although decision making in combative conditions is often characterized v; 
a simple win-loss proposition, in the real situation the results of decision 
making in the conditions are much more complex. The Resource J^nit (R.U.) 
Equivalency System was developed to simulate and emphasize these ccmplexitlec. 
These complexities arise from the fact that actions can never be taken in isol/i- 
tion and that they depend on the Actions of an opposing action and events and 
constraints imposed by the situatioh. The rating is intended to b4 "fed bnck" 
to both sides following the completion of each problem to emphasize that the 
actions of the teams are interrelated. 

Teams encounter each of the ten problems with all resources available. 
*They determine a solution to each problem baaed on the "information supplied on- 

the specific scheduled input card and on an estimation of probable enemy Gctio.^ 

f 

Scoring is cumulatj[lve In that the R.U. outcomes awarded a team throughout 
the series of ten problems . are added. > "running tot&l" is maintained for e;tc-h 
team to indicate the teams', relative positions during the simulation. Further- 
more, the sGores received by each of the teams for a particular problem are 
interrelated in a matrix fashlop. . The underlying assumption is that in realiw, 
actions can rover be qonsldered in isolation. Rather, actions by either teaM 



have an effect on the success or failure of the other team. For example, the 
UHHS team was awarded -10 Resoxirce Units in th'e helicopter evacuation problem 
explained in the previous dis'cussion* According to the R.U, Equivalency System, 
the, team's score of -10 R.U.^s affects the FRS team as well. The FRS team is 
awarded a +10 Resoiirce Units hecaiise of the UNHS team's actions. To complete 
the example, assume that the FRS team's solution to the helicopter evacuation 
problem results in a +5 R.U. award. The team's score affects the UNHS teair as 
well. The UNHS team is awarded a -5 Resource Units because of the FRS team's 
actions* The net total of points received by the UNHS team on the problem is 
-15; the net total of points received by the FRS team is +15. 
Leadership Diappiosis 

During the entire game, each participant is diagnosed by an assigned 
observer. The observer is usually a professor of military science, or other 
qualified expert. This person's function is to watch how decisions are made and 
how information is exchanged. At the conclixsion of the game, each team member 
and the observer complete a Lea^dership Description Scale (LDS)« Each team 
member rates himself and each of his teaimnates on twelve dimensions of leader- 
ship based, on .actual behavior during the simulation. The observer appraises . 
each teem member using the same LDS form. 

Leadership Description Scale. One item or question in the LDS is used to 
describe behavior on each of tvelve leadership dimensions. Each dimension is 
described in terms^ of two extremes. The most effective behavior which might be 
observed is rated as "high" and Has a value of seven. The least effective 
behavior which might be observed is rated as "low" and has a value of one. 

Three aspects of leadership are dia^osed. Thfese are: 

1. administrative competence, 

2. decision making skills, and 

3. team^bulldirtg expertise. 

14 



* Scoring the LPS. The LDS is designed so that each of the three leadership 
aspects is defined by the sum of eight of the'^velve dimension ratings. Admini- 
trative Competence, for example, is defined by the sum of a cadet's rating on 
dimensions of: communicates effectively, provides team structure, sets goals 
and priorities, motivates team members, shows high degree of task motivation, 
demonstrates team building skills, shows personal influence, coordinates team 
operation. The instructor analyzes the Leadership Description scales for each 
team on a Team-member Comparison Summary (TCS) which serves as an analysis 
summary. The final step in completion, of a team's TCS is to rank cadets by 
dimension, aspect and overall leadership exhibited. . 
Feedback Procedure ^ 

This last 50 minute period is extremely important in providing a behavioral 
skill development opportunity (i.e., decision-making and interpersonal relations 
process feedback).. Instructors take notes regarding the participants' decision- 
making processes and interpersonal behavior during the simulation. These obser- 
vations, in conjunction with peer and assessor diagnoses, provide the data for 
feedback on .interpersonal effectiveness. Concrete examples are extremely importa 
in documenting feedback regarding the impact of an individual's actions on othors 
Guidelines for discussion of military content are also provided. This phase 
of the learning experience provided by LEDS is secondary. Problem solutions and 
interpretations have been created by military officers who are ROTC instructors, 
but they are not to be considered singularly correct answers. A discussion o?^ 
tactical content may be conducted if it is ddsired. ^ • ^ 
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DOCUimiT AirP MATERIAL SUMMM^Y 

The ^documents and materials vhich coinprifee the Leadership Effect 
iveness Development Simulation (LEDS) include the folloving: 

A. Instructor's Manual 

B. Player's Manuals 

1. . U FRS Team Manuals 
2.. h UKHS Team Manuals 

C. Simulation Input Cards 

1. Scheduled Input - Cards'- 

a) 10 FRS problems • ' 

i ■ " ' 

"b) 10 UWHS problems ' ^ ^ 

2. Filler In|>ut Cards 

3. Continfsent Input Message Forms 
Consequence Input Cards 

D. Simulation Output FQnus • ^ ' 

1. Planning Forms 

2* Action Forms ^ . ' , 

3. Communication FQrms ^ 

E. Assessment Forms 

1. 1. Leadership Description Scales (LDS) 

\ 

2. Team-member Comparison Summaries (TCS) « 
« F. Resource Unit Rating Forms ^ ^ . ^ 

G.- 2 08Jne"Maps 
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H. 2 Sets of Role Cards 

1. Commander 

2. Economic Advisor 

) 

3. Socio-Political Advisor 
U. I^ilitary Advisor 

I. Blackboard • 

J . Miscellaneous -Materials 

1. Color Keys for Force Markers 

2. Force Mai»kers 

3. Grease Pencils 
Push-pins 

5. Writing Pencils 

6. vrriting Tablets 
J. .Clbck 

K. Training Film 



\ ■ 
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RELATED RESEARQH 

The following research papers were completed in conjunction with the 
developnient of the training simulation. Three of the .four > summarized belov^ 
hav^ subsequently been published in books or Journals. 

A Tactical Pacification Game for Leadership Development. Psychological Reports > 
1975, 36j! U39-l»l»5. . - , 

Summary The structxire of the Tactical Pacification Game is described and 
applications for evaluating and developing leadership competence are explained. 
Relevant reseai^ch .paradigms and specially developed measurement instruments nr^ 
presented as they relate to the study of leadership and decision making. Ex- 
amples of current and future applications of the simulation are presented. 
A Method of Analyzing Perceptipn within .Small Groups. Working Paper (Army 

Research Institute Series University of Wis cons in-Idiwaiokee, 197^*. 

Sunrniary - Frequently small group task.tecim members are asked to provide 
questionnaire data describing themselves and their teammates at the end oi 
group exercises* This report presents a method for extracting .sociometric 
perceptual appraisals of each team member. The number of questionnaire items 
and 'the number df individuals on a team may b^ varied. However., both the ccr- 
ceptual method and* the appended computer programs require that each response to 
every questionnaire item link the ifadividuol being described to one of four 
categories in a two-by-t^o classification scheme. 
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THE LEADERSHIP ASSESSMENT AlID TRAINING 
SIMULATION: TRAINING, ASSESSMENT AND 
RESEARCH APPLICATIONS . 



Catalogue of Selected Document s in Psychology , . 
' Journal Supplement Abstract Service 
- Fall, 197*+ 

Sumary - .The Leadership Assessment and Training Simulation (LATS).va8 developed 
in response to the increasing need to assess and ffain- leaders vho can cope 
effectively with turbulent decision environments. The simulation structure, _ 
scenario and use reqmrements are described as well as past applications in 
training, assessment and research. Techniques for d4ta collection and analysis 
are discussed and a range of future app3.ications are eji^lored. 

A Human Information Processing Approach to the Process of Leadership,- Chapter 
in Leadership Frontiers Kent. St^e University Press, 1^75 and Article in" 
Or ganisation and Administrative Sciences (in press, 1975). 

Simmiary - A new model of leadership processes based upon human information 
processing concepts is proposed as a j-esearch paradigm. A review of recent 
leadership literature, emphasizing the path-goal approaches is integrated witr. 
research findings in cognitive style, motivation dnd 'in ljuman information pro- 
cessing behavior to develop the model. General and specific leadership prc- 
positigns are drawn frcjm the model, and specific hypotheses axe provided for 
futiire research efforts. , • . " 
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